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commander. Immediately a swarm of harpies had settled on the
hapless Republic, robbing the inhabitants of houses, lands and
churches, cash, treasure and livestock. Incited by a warlike Cardinal
named Ruffo and supplied by British cruisers, tie peasants took up
arms. When the news of the Allied successes in the north reached
the French General Macdonald, Ids hold on the country became
precarious. To save himself from encirclement he abandoned Naples
on May 7th and, leaving small delaying garrisons behind him in
the principal fortresses, retreated northwards.

Three days earlier, more than four thousand miles to the east,
a British-Sepoy army stormed Seringapatam, capital of the great
Mahommedan Power of Mysore. Ever since the French had
begun to talk of an eastern expedition Tippoo Sahib, its ruler, had
been scheming to drive the British from the Orient. A premature
and boastful proclamation by the French Governor of Mauritius,
with whom he had been corresponding, gave warning to the British
authorities and led, in the summer of 1798, to the dispatch by
Dundas of military reinforcements to the East. The alarm coincided
with the arrival in Calcutta of a new Governor-General. An Irish-
man with an imperial vision rare among the English, the thirty-
seven-year-old Earl of Mornington had at once resolved to abandon
his predecessor's humdrum policy of non-intervention in Indian
affairs and strike a resounding blow at Tippoo's French-trained
army, before a Mahratta confederacy and the arrival of Bonaparte
should bring the structure of Clive and Warren Hastings crashing
to the ground. He therefore ordered General Harris to concentrate
all available troops in Madras and prevailed on the Nizam of
Hyderabad to join in alliance against Mysore.

By the end of 1798 Momington had prepared a powerful and
well-equipped army. He was fortunate in having the aid of his
brother, Arthur Wellesley, who had been sent with his regiment
to India a year earlier. This able and painstaking young man of
twenty-nine possessed an unsuspected genius for planning war,
perfectly adapted to a country without roads and normal means of
supply. Too unassuming and well bred to arouse envy, the unknown
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 33rd Foot was the brain behind the
preparations for the long march through the jungle to Tippoo's
capital. His methods were epitomised in a sentence from his official